INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

secondly, to present many pairs of instances in which all
the concomitants remain the same in the two members of
the pair, while the idea in question is present in one and
absent or in some way greatly changed in the other. For
example, in teaching subtraction, cows are subtracted
from cows, beads from beads, cups from cups, apples
from apples and only finally numbers from numbers.
While addition and subtraction are juxtaposed and
contrasted.

If these principles are correct, then the way to excite
consciousness of, say, the importance of testing a generaliza-
tion by trying it on a limiting case, will be to present this
notion in many varied guises, now in mathematics, now in
languages, now in history, in order that it may rise superior
to its accidental concomitants and penetrate into the mind.
This implies that these ideals of methods cannot be really
well taught in any one subject, for they will not become
generalized. The mathematician may not learn to be
accurate, only to be accurate-in-mathematics. But the
chemist-cum-biologist may have a better chance of learning
accuracy in itself, having learned it in two different pro-
vinces. So it may be, may it not, that transfer from three
or four subjects to a fifth, or to life, may be greater than
from one even if taught more intensively. Thorndike
would be able, on his "theory of common elements," to
say that this was due to several school subjects naturally
having among them more points of contact with a new
subject than any one alone will have. But in part it may
be due to the cause I have suggested, rendering methods
of work conscious and clear because they are seen against
more than one background.

If this has any grain of truth in it, then over-narrowness
of curriculum is to be avoided. Not that there is any
danger of this in the modern English school, and still less
in the American; at least, until the age of sixteen or there-
abouts is reached. After that there is danger that the
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